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THOMAS HARDY'S "THE DYNASTS" 

BY THOMAS H. DICKINSON 



The first part of Thomas Hardy's The Dynasts was pub- 
lished in 1904. The third and concluding part appeared 
in 1908. So far the work has been received in silence. 
There are two possible alternative reasons for this appar- 
ent indifference. Either it is to be referred to the negligible 
value of the work itself or it represents a tendency in our 
age, often seen in the past, to leave to the future the dis- 
covery of our masterpieces. The author of this paper ac- 
cepts the latter explanation, and the study that follows de- 
pends upon the thesis that The Dynasts is an art creation 
of the first magnitude judged by the standards of the ages. 

Of all projects of art the one of greatest scope is that 
which is derived from an impulse to create an art-world 
interpretative of " things entire." To such a project the 
greatest minds of all time have turned. Homer and Virgil, 
Dante and Goethe, because they succeeded in this, are given 
first place in the lists of earthly creators. Sometimes these 
efforts are thrown into epic form, sometimes into dramatic 
form. Whether epic or dramatic, their primary essential 
is an impression of representative magnitude. 

It has been found that. the way in which such a work, 
epic or dramatic, may represent the rotundity of things in 
large is through the treatment of a Great Period or Epoch 
in human history. It is further found that this period is 
usually typified by a popular Superman, compounded often 
of historical and legendary elements, and instinct with the 
characteristics of the period. So we have in epic iEneas 
and Arthur, Eoland and Beowulf, part person and part 
abstraction, and blended of historical and mythological ele- 
ments. Turning to drama we find similar characters repre- 
senting the same kind of social formula. Prometheus, 
Tamburlaine, Paracelsus, and Faust are magnified human 
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figures representative through great drama of great 
epochs. 

It must be remembered that none of the works of which 
these figures are the heroes stops with the exposition of a 
single person or epoch. From the lesser they go on to the 
interpretation of the greater; and all of the figures we have 
mentioned are subordinated to the exposition of the cosmical 
" point of view " of the author. 

In these points of view there is a certain uniformity. 
Greek drama began with a note of philosophical symbolism. 
There was more to the drama than the story it told. The 
tomb ritual from which many of the dramas were pre- 
sumably derived gave to most of them a sense of overhang- 
ing doom. Particular factors appear in certain plays. The 
spirit of human sympathy is strongly present in " The 
Trojan Women " of Euripides, and .ZEschylus, most cosmical 
of all dramatists, argues probably for the first time the case 
of humanity versus the gods. 

Later times no less show examples of the drama of world 
meanings. The Chronicle Plays of England were Epoch 
Plays, and in " Hamlet " and " Lear " Man is the interest 
as truly as is the name hero. With German, English, and 
French romanticism, Epoch tragedy came into its own. 
" Wallenstein " and " Wilhelm Tell," " Marino Faliero," 
" Manfred " and " Cromwell," and, in a class by itself, 
" Faust," are plays in which the cosmos is expounded 
through the lens of an era. 

Goethe's theory of " Faust " was that it should be a 
'Divina Tragedia. Writing to its author, Schiller said: " In 
short, the demands upon ' Faust ' are at once philosophical 
and poetic, and, turn as you will, you will find that the 
very nature of the object forces on you a philosophical treat- 
ment of the matter and your imagination will have to re- 
sign itself to the service of the philosophical idea." For 
these words Schiller received the grateful thanks of the 
poet. " Faust " treats humanity through the symbol of a 
German Eeformation University. " The Divine Comedy " 
treats humanity through the symbol of Medieval faith. 
Byron's " Manfred " — compounded of the Staubbach, the 
Jungfrau, and Byron himself — treats humanity through the 
symbol of an age run mad with romanticism. 

As between the drama and the epic the advantage for 
the treatment of majestic themes has always been on the 
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side of the epic. Drama, of which the basic theory pre- 
supposes possible production, has for this reason lacked the 
magnitude which would give to the art the impressiveness 
of grandeur appropriate to its subject. These limitations 
we find dramatists striving to correct. From the earliest 
times dramatists combined plays in series in such a way as 
to secure surface magnitude. " The Oresteia " of -ZEseby- 
lus, the greatest Epoch drama of the ancient world, is in 
three parts — the " Agamemnon," the " Choephori," and 
the " Eumenides." Marlowe's " Tamburlaine " and Dry- 
den's " Conquest of Granada " are in ten acts. 

All of these plays are built upon the theory of perform- 
ance. When we come to " Faust " we reach a new step in 
the history of Epoch Drama. With modifications the first 
part of " Faust " may well be played. Performance of the 
second part, though it has lately been undertaken, can hardly 
be considered to be in accord with the essential nature of the 
part. Goethe wrote the second part of " Faust " for the 
same reason for which Milton wrote his epic, " to vindicate 
the ways of God to man." Milton had added " Paradise 
Regained ' ' to his first epic ; the ' ' Paradise ' ' of Dante had 
followed the " Inferno "; " Prometheus Unbound " had 
supplemented " Prometheus Bound." Apparently finding 
it impossible to complete his scheme within the limits of 
practicable drama, Goethe cast aside these hindrances and 
wrote in the form of Dramatic Epic. 

This brings us to the form of drama to which we have 
just referred. An Epoch Drama is a dramatization of an 
era for the purposes of performance. A Dramatic Epic is 
the combination of the forms of epic and drama ; it is really 
an epic thrown into dramatic form, with all the character- 
istics of drama — dialogue, concrete setting, objectivity — im- 
pressed into the service of the epic intent. There are rea- 
sons for believing that drama is mbre in accord with the 
genius of modern art than is epic. In the dramatic structure 
of the two parts of " Faust " there is included all that be- 
fore had been found in epic* The difference that this feat 
effected in the epic was that the action was made dramatic 
rather than narrative; the difference that it made in the 
work as drama was only that it could not be played. .. ; 

After all, why not Dramatic Epic if Lyrical Drama is ac- 
cepted! Epic and drama have come near together before 
in the history of art. Milton cast " Paradise Lost " into 
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dramatic form before he finally chose the epic form. And 
his is the last great unmixed epic. So close are the forms 
of epic and drama in the " Book of Job " that no critic is 
certain to which class it belongs. 

The last great period in human history worthy of an epic 
and untreated is the Napoleonic era. This period is not 
only French. It belongs to all civilized nations. It is, in 
Hardy's words, " a great historical Calamity or Clash of 
Peoples." As such it is the story of the intense years at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, when all the peoples of 
Europe were settling themselves into adjustment for what 
we know as the modern era. 

It is the Dramatic Epic of this period and of Napoleon, 
who is its Superman, that Hardy writes. Goethe himself, 
in " Egmont " and " Die Natiirliche Tochter," essayed to 
express within the regular limits of drama, the spirit of un- 
rest that led up to the French Revolution; but learning 
his lesson from that writer's " Faust," Hardy throws 
his drama onto the larger stage of epic. It is well to 
keep these things in mind in reading The Dynasts, for 
in this work Hardy has provided all the technical ma- 
chinery of the epic. No work of late years has so 
thoroughly indicated the principles which underlay its 
composition and outlined its own critical standards. In 
writing The Dynasts, Hardy has systematized his thinking 
on the abstruse principles of art and has formulated the 
code of his own cosmic philosophy. Though it is aside from 
the point, one feels justified in mentioning the importance 
of this work in expounding the spirit and philosophy of 
Hardy's novels. Hereafter no one can read these works 
understandingly except through the medium of this, per- 
haps his last, work. No less, of course, do these principles 
serve to explain the action of the work before us; and 
through this drama they constitute Hardy's contribution to 
the philosophy of our time. 

There is a certain appropriateness in the fact that Hardy, 
the" descendant of Nelson's flag captain, should have written 
the drama of the Napoleonic wars. It was in the arms of 
Captain Hardy that the great Admiral lay when dying, and 
the names of the two have always been joined. The later 
Hardy also was personally drawn to the topic through the 
fact that it was toward his famous Wessex that " Boney " 
first turned his attention when in the days of his victory 
vol. cxcv. — no. 677 34 
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he dreamed of English conquest. Out of the memories of 
that time, culled from survivors in his youth, one of Hardy's 
novels, The Trumpet Major, and several of his sketches and 
short stories are derived. 

Hardy presents his formal apology for The Dynasts in 
the Preface to the first volume. In this he is chiefly con- 
cerned with two points — the question of his supernatural 
machinery upon which his philosophy depends, and the 
question of stage production. Hardy encourages the theory 
of Dramatic Epic above expressed by showing that produc- 
tion was as far as possible from his idea, as indeed it was 
from Goethe's in the case of the second part of " Faust." 
Production the work will receive, according to Hardy, but 
only in the mind of the reader. This theory lies at the basis 
of the plastic theater, both for stage and reading plays, and 
is responsible for the freedom that we find in Shakespeare's 
practical plays, as well as in " Faust " and the " Brand " 
and " Peer Gynt " of Ibsen, for instance. In the mind 
of the reader, the stage can be changed as often as neces- 
sary. So each act has innumerable scenes. Scenes follow 
each other as they would before an all-seeing eye, not geo- 
graphically nor according to the necessities of the scene- 
shifter. In this way the scene becomes increasingly a part 
of the action. To gain this effect Hardy makes his ex- 
position of scene-setting very clear and explicit. Some of 
his best descriptive prose is put into the provision of a 
setting that elucidates the action, for he would not be Hardy 
if he were not as much concerned with the Nature from 
which Man springs as he is in Man himself. 

Pushing this point further, Hardy questions whether the 
reader's imagination is not one of the most important fac- 
tors of a great play. He would have a play not only ap- 
peal to the imagination, but depend upon it. He writes : 

"A panoramic show like the present is a series of historical *or- 
dinates' (to use a term in Geometry). The subject is familiar to all; 
and foreknowledge is assumed to fill in the curves required to combine 
the whole gaunt framework into an artistic unity." 

While disclaiming any intention to intrude in problems in 
which he lays claim to no mastery (though in stagecraft he 
is a master), Hardy suggests his wonder whether mental 
performance may not eventually be " the fate of all drama 
other than that of contemporary or frivolous life." 

As The Dynasts is not written to be performed, Hardy 
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casts away entirely the ancient limitations as to act form. 
Irregular as is the second part of " Faust," Goethe still 
maintains the five-act division of classical memory. But 
Hardy is careful only to make his acts dramatic units. So 
he has six acts in each of the first two parts and seven 
acts in the third. There is no doubt that he would have 
been willing to have ten had they been necessary. 

It is in the treatment of his supernatural machinery that 
Hardy most stands upon his own feet; and in this he has 
made his greatest contribution to this type of art. As has 
been seen, it was the purpose of earlier writers to vindicate, 
according to the accepted theology, the ways of the gods 
to men. It is clearly not Hardy's purpose to vindicate any- 
thing, mundane or supramundane. The aerial figures even 
of " Faust," some of which are Greek and some of Hebrew 
origin, are presented with the sanction of reverence. But in 
Hardy's opinion such heavenly figures are not germane to the 
genius of modern thinking. Our times, thinks Hardy, are 
too skeptical to permit a highly evolved spiritual machinery. 
He writes, " The meditative world is older, more invidious, 
more nervous, more quizzical, than it once was." For this 
reason he provides a series of ethereal beings who shall be 
as nearly as possible " the modern expression of a modern 
outlook." He asks for these not reverence of faith or wor- 
ship, but simply, in the words of Coleridge, " that willing 
suspension of disbelief for the moment which constitutes 
poetic faith." 

The metaphysical machinery and its cosmogony are fur- 
ther made clear in the words of the Spirits and Choruses 
in the body of the work. The central essence of the whole 
scheme of the universe is the Immanent Will, fabric of mod- 
ern philosophy. The Immanent Will is a blind, unconscious 
force. " It works unconsciously . . . eternal artistries in 
circumstance." It is precise and inevitable. There is no 
way to swerve its destinies — 

"Which thinking on, yet weighing not its thought, 
TJnchecks its clock-like laws." 

There is no evidence of conscious plan in the universe : 
"Nothing appears of shape to indicate 
That cognizance has marshaled things terrene." 

The Will lies outside of time ; it is eternal. 

"The Will has woven with an absent heed 
Since life first was; and ever will so weave." 
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All the events and circumstances of the world's history are 

" — fibrils, veins, 
Will-tissues, nerves, and pulses of the Cause, 
That heave throughout the Earth's compositure." 

All men live under the sway of the Will. The great man is he 
who discerns the workings of the Will and works with it. But 
even he, like lesser men, has no choice. 

Around the Immanent Will, Hardy gathers several " im- 
personated abstractions, or Intelligences, called Spirits." 
The importance of these lies in the fact that in them Hardy 
has catalogued all of the attitudes from which men view 
the problem of living in the world. These Spirits are 
spirits of a conventionalized commentary, each Spirit com- 
menting on the action of the play from its particular point 
of view. The first of these, the Spirit of the Years, lies 
nearest to the heart of the Immanent Will. It is this Spirit 
that is "an accessory of Its works Whom chance has ren- 
dered conscious. One may suppose that with this Spirit 
Hardy has most artistic sympathy, for of all the commenting 
Intelligences this is the one that is least likely to fall into 
error, as it refuses to judge and is unable to pity or to 
scorn. " 'Tis not in me to feel with or against these flesh- 
hinged manikins " the Spirit of the Years announces — 

"But only through my centuries to behold 
Their aspects, and their movements, and their mold." 

By their nature all the other Spirits are partisan spirits. 
Of these the Spirit of the Pities represents the attitude 
that is best known in literature, the spirit of the sympathetic 
observer of the sorrows of human fate. This Spirit, as 
Hardy explains, approximates to what Schlegel called " the 
universal sympathy of human nature — the spectator ideal- 
ized " of the Greek Chorus. As such the comments of this 
Spirit are in the temper of the Chorus of Greek plays, con- 
cerning themselves with lamenting the cruelty of the Will, 
or, as JEschylus would have said, " the gods." A typical 
expression of this attitude of the Pities is given in the form 
of a quotation from Sophocles placed in the mouth of the 
Spirit of the Pities at the death of Nelson : 

"Such gross injustice to their own creation 
Burdens the time with mournfulness for us, 
And for themselves with shame." 
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The other Spirits, the Spirits Sinister and Ironic, repre- 
sent attitudes that are indicated in their names. They are 
opposite to the Spirit of the Pities. Where the latter Spirit 
finds sorrow in broken ties, maladjustments, and discords, 
these Spirits see only cause for sardonic smiles or open 
laughter. " Hence we've rare dramas going," the Spirit 
remarks apropos of the Will's heedlessness. To the Spirit 
of Pities this drama seems tragedy, but to the Spirit Sin- 
ister the drama is comedy. In temper it is the " Iago of 
the Incorporeal World," but Hardy is careful to show that 
even this spirit is not responsible for pain. When the Spirit 
once speaks in glee of its past scourges the Spirit of the 
Years answers — 

"Thy Lisbon earthquake, thy French Terror. Wait 
Thinking thou will'st, thou dost but indicate." 

Next to these Spirits there is the Spirit of Rumors, an 
earth-bound spirit, that moves among men, unseen and un- 
heralded, spreading that irresponsible thing called bruit; 
and for minor functions there are the Shade of the Earth, 
Spirit Messengers, and Recording Angels. 

One cannot but be struck with the astounding significance 
for the literature of these days of the metaphysical ma- 
chinery that Hardy has invented. By this machinery we 
are for the first time provided with a means whereby a 
great work of art may be completely presentative and at 
the same time completely detached. Whatever may be 
Hardy's theory of the Novel, and he himself has defended 
it as a " personal impression," he has made this work 
completely equivocal and completely impersonal. Here we 
have literature divested of the pitfalls of personal predi- 
lection and prejudice. Here we have the logical presenta- 
tion of poised and objective truth, presented with the fidelity 
of a monograph in history. And with this all the comments 
that could come from the various minded men of the world 
are formulated and catalogued. Successively we are, as we 
watch the great panoramic drama, the Spirit of the Years, 
patient and observant, the Spirit of the Pities, thrilled with 
the injustice of human wrongs, the Spirit Sinister, smiling 
with the scorn of the nihilist or the malevolent god. And 
no one of these things is Hardy. He stands apart, sedate — 
detached, a supreme creator in the dead calm of past historic 
events. 

A striking illustration of the detached attitude it is pos- 
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sible to take under such a system of balanced commentary 
is shown in the treatment accorded to those whose lives are 
known to have deviated from the strict course of morality. 
For such as these the drama has not a word of censure. Nor 
is censure or praise given to any one. Interpretation of 
motives comes, if at all, from the lips of the person .con- 
cerned, as, for instance, when Nelson half regrets " those 
dear Naples and Palermo days," or when Josephine repents 
her early flirting; or it comes frankly from the comments of 
the Spirit Sinister or the Spirit of the Pities, which of course 
are partisan and to be taken for what they are worth. 

There is another thing that the metaphysical machinery 
of Hardy's accomplishes. It serves to give in our times, 
through credible though conventional means, the sense of 
the supernatural in human affairs. Skeptical as we are, 
there are limits to our knowledge and much that concerns 
us lies just beyond the verge in the unexplainable. A large 
part of our lives is spent very near the verge, peering over 
into the unknown. Sometimes we plumb the mystery by 
some finer sense, sometimes in thought we receive messages 
from regions lost in cloud. This element of the unexplain- 
able, this dependence upon the mysterious forces that can 
never by any means be seen or felt enters into the lives 
of all of us, however unwilling we may be to admit it. It 
is this large dependence that we have in real life upon a 
life that as humans we cannot fathom that is lamentably 
lacking in most of our literature to-day. How is the lit- 
erature of such an age as ours to do justice to its unseen 
and spiritual forces? This thing Hardy does in quite a 
credible way by conventionalizing the actions of the Spirits 
and calling upon us for a temporary cessation of disbe- 
lief. By having these Spirits move about among men and 
speak, all unseen, to the inner ear, the effect of the spiritual 
is gained without an annoying presumption of the mysteri- 
ous. So the Spirit of the Pities speaks into Napoleon's ear 
at the Coronation in Milan and in a ball-room at Paris and 
he becomes thoughtful in the midst of his splendor. In this 
way the Spirit of Rumors enters a ball-room or the ranks of 
an army and spreads unaccountable whisperings. Even the 
Spirit of the Years warns Nelson that his hours are short, 
tells Brunswick before "Waterloo that he must join his father 
who had gone before in the same cause, and to Villeneuve 
whispers when the hour for suicide has come. 
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It is clear that this is a drama as much of the unseen as 
of the seen and that it purports to objectify as much the 
hidden purposes and tendencies of the ages as the actions 
and motives of men. To this purpose even the scenic ac- 
cessories of the drama are directed. As it is a play for 
mental performance on an imaginary stage, it is quite un- 
necessary to restrict the action to the limits of ordinary 
stagecraft. For this reason the largest use to which the 
scenic background is put is to making visible, as upon a 
map, the great plan of the Immanent Will as it worked 
itself out over Europe. The first great panorama presents 
the Continental scene : 

"The nether sky opens, and Europe is disclosed as a prone and 
emaciated figure, the Alps shaping like a backbone, and the branching 
mountain-chains like ribs, the peninsular plateau of Spain forming a 
head. Broad and lengthy lowlands stretch from the north of France 
across Russia like a gray-green garment hemmed by the Ural 'Mountains 
and the glistening Arctic Ocean. 

"The point of view then sinks downward through space, and draws 
near to the surface of the perturbed countries, where the peoples, dis- 
tressed by events which they did not cause, are seen writhing, crawling, 
heaving, and vibrating in their various cities and nationalities." 

At the battle of Austerlitz the Will unfolds itself as if before 
physical sight: 

" At once, as earlier, a preternatural clearness possesses the atmosphere 
of the battle-field, in which the scene becomes anatomized and the living 
masses of humanity transparent. The controlling Immanent Will appears 
therein, as a brain-like network of currents and ejections, twitching, 
interpenetrating, entangling, and thrusting hither-and thither the human 
forms." 

The dumb shows, too, appeal to the inner eye and are quite 
impossible of action save upon the stage of the mind. 

This convention of mental performance secures for the 
drama some of its most picturesque effects and gives to it 
the sense of broad sweep and the supernatural that is neces- 
sary for the adequacy of its presentment. No curtain of 
cloth is drawn to obscure the completed action. Instead the 
author borrows nature's curtains, the descending night, the 
gathering fog and mist, and for the median effects the mono- 
tones of twilight and the silver gauzes of moonshine. Once 
" a moving stratum of summer cloud covers up the spectacle 
like an awning." Again " the characters disperse, the fire 
sinks, and snowflakes and darkness blot out all." A London 
assembly closes in this way: 
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"The confused tongues of the assembly waste away into distance, 
till they are heard but as the ripples of the sea from a high cliff, the 
scene becoming small and indistinct therewith. This passes into silence, 
and the whole disappears." 

In imagination this is the way the Cathedral at Milan is 
obscured after the Coronation : 

"The scene changes. The exterior of the Cathedral takes the place 
of the interior, and the point of view recedes, the whole fabric smalling 
into distance and becoming like a rare, delicately carved alabaster orna- 
ment. The city itself sinks into miniature, the Alps show afar as a 
white corrugation, the Adriatic and the Gulf of Genoa appear on this 
and that hand, with Italy between them, till clouds cover the panorama." 

And sometimes we are made to see a scene that can only 
be a figment of the fancy of the person of the play : 

" Thereupon a vision passes before Napoleon as he lies, comprising 
hundreds of thousands of skeletons and corpses in various stages of decay. 
They rise from his various battle-fields, the flesh dropping from them, 
and gaze reproachfully at him. His intimate officers slain he recognizes 
among the crowd. In front is the Duke of Enghien as showman." 

In this way the spectacle advances, sometimes in crowded 
assembly halls, sometimes in lonely Wessex, moving by night 
and day and through all seasons to all the capitals of Eu- 
rope ; now we listen to the baseless rumors of ignorant men, 
and again to the paraphrased debates of Parliament, the 
manifestoes of Napoleon, and the decrees of the Powers. 
The period covered by the action extends from 1805 to the 
defeat at Waterloo, and the play comprises in its three parts 
19 acts, 130 scenes, and upward of 30 dumb shows and 
utilizes in the first part 80 and in the second and third parts 
125 speaking characters. 

The action begins with the rumors, among a group of 
stage-coach passengers in southwest England, that Bona- 
parte is expected to attempt a landing at Wessex. Then in 
the office of the Minister of Marine in Paris Napoleon out- 
lines his determination to attack England. Back again we 
are taken to a session of the House of Commons in London, 
where Sheridan, Fox, Pitt, and other statesmen debate the 
bill for national defense. The true course of the historic 
argument is followed, in natural and brilliant blank verse. 
Flashed to the harbor of Boulogne we see the French Army 
of Invasion in perspective; and in the next scene are in 
London again, attending at the House of a Lady of Quality, 
where the Lords are discussing the impending League of 
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the Powers of Europe. The act ends with the crowning of 
Napoleon at Milan. 

The following acts take us rapidly over the succeeding 
scenes of the preparing conflict. At Gibraltar we see Nel- 
son, who, having fathomed the ruse of the French navy, 
prepares for offense. We are shown the childishness of 
George, the weariness of Pitt, overburdened and alone, the 
panic of the English, the failure of Napoleon's plans for 
the invasion of the islands, and his victory over the Austri- 
ans. Now approaches the battle off Trafalgar, the first 
stand of the English against Napoleon, and the first act in 
the breaking of his power. 

" A bird's-eye view of the sea discloses itself. It is daybreak, and the 
broad face of the ocean is fringed on its eastern edge by the Cape and the 
Spanish shore." 

Two parallel lines of ships run north and south. They are 
the combined French and Spanish navies. " On the western 
horizon two columns of ships appear in full sail, small as 
moths to the aerial vision. They are bearing down toward 
the combined squadrons." As the battle begins the scene 
changes from general to particular. The view is first from 
the deck of the Bucentaure, Villeneuve's flag-ship. Then 
it changes to the quarter-deck of the Victory. Nelson is 
seen with his officers; Scott is shot dead; Hardy, the* flag 
captain, is wounded. Nelson, full epauletted, walks the deck. 

"Gunners, naked to the waist and reeking with sweat, are now in 
swift action on the several decks, and firemen carry buckets of water 
hither and thither. The killed and wounded thicken around." 

Finally Nelson falls, shot through the left shoulder. He is 
carried off and then: 

"A Lieutenant: Now quick and pick him off who did the deed? 

That white-bloused man there in the mizzen-top. 
Pollard, a midshipman (shooting) : No sooner said than done. A 
pretty aim! 

The Frenchman falls dead upon the poop." 

The scene changes to the Bucentaure and back again to the 
cockpit of the Victory where Nelson lies. There is a " din 
of trampling and dragging overhead "; some lie " groan- 
ing, some silently dying, some dead." The thoughts of the 
dying Nelson turn to other days, with one whom he leaves 
" safe on the nation's honor." " Does love die with our 
frame's decease, I wonder, or does it live on ever?" he 
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asks. There is no answer. Soon the Chaplain's words, " He 
has homed to where there 's no more sea, ' ' announce the end. 
From the quick rattle of dramatic blank verse, Shake- 
spearean in intensity and pathos, we turn to the Guild Hall 
at London where Pitt speaks his immortal words, thus nobly 
paraphrased : 

" My lords and gentlemen : — You have toasted me 
As one who has saved England and her cause. 
I thank you, gentlemen, unfeignedly. 
But — no man has saved England, let me say: 
England has saved herself by her exertions: 
She will, I trust, save Europe by her example!" 

Then follows quickly the battle of Austerlitz, the prepara- 
tions for coalition between Francis and Napoleon, and the 
death of Pitt, worn out under his burdens. So ends the first 
part. 

With the second part begins the diplomatic battle. The 
contest is now not only one of arms. Wits are pitted against 
wits. Unbeaten at arms, Napoleon moves on to Jena, routs 
the Prussians, enters Berlin, and enforces the cession of 
Magdeburg against the pleadings of the fascinating Queen 
Louisa. Even the victories of diplomacy seem to be on his 
side. Josephine pleads nobly for her wifehood: 
" Great Caesar, you declared, 

Sank sonless to his rest; was greater deemed 

Even for the isolation. Frederick 

Saw, too, no heir. It was the fate of such, 

Often, to be denied the common hope 

As fine for fullness in the rarer gifts 

That Nature yields them. 

"Napoleon's offspring in his like must lie: 
The second of his line be he who shows 
Napoleon's soul in later bodiment, 
The household father happening as he may." 

But the case runs against her from the first. The divorce 
is ratified. The negotiations with Austria begin and are 
pressed to successful conclusion. We are shown the meet- 
ing of Napoleon and his girl bride in the rain at Courcelles, 
the marriage in the grand gallery of the Louvre, and are 
present at the birth of the heir at the Tuileries at Paris. 

Meanwhile the battle of Corunna has been fought in Spain, 
Sir John Moore has been hurriedly interred under the guns 
of the French — 

"Hell couch as calmly in this scrabbled hole 
As in a royal vault!" 
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and Wagram has been lost to the Austrians. Then out of 
the victory of the English at Talavera in Spain the figure 
of Wellesley begins to emerge from the shadow, the only 
man in the great " clash of peoples " who compares with 
Napoleon in embodying the purposes of the insensate Will. 
As a foil to the new hopes in Wellington, with which the 
second part ends, Hardy shows in .chiaroscuro the mad 
ravings of the King at Windsor, the revels of the Prince 
Eegent in London, and the whisperings of terror and hope 
spread by the Spirit of Eumor among the English people. 
Part I. ended with Napoleon's supremacy. In Part II. 
the tides run dubiously. Part III. begins on a sure note 
of victory for England. The Will begins to work away 
from Napoleon, but still he retains his regnant imagina- 
tion. The English invasion thwarted, the Russian alliance 
violated, he turns his mind toward an attack on India. With 
the advance on Moscow, fortune turns against him irretriev- 
ably. The General who could fight the legions of armed 
foes could not fight hunger and cold. 

" The caterpillar shape still creeps laboriously nearer, but instead of 
increasing in size by the rules of perspective, it gets more attenuated, 
and there are left upon the ground behind it minute parts of itself, which 
are speedily flaked over, and remain as white pimples by the wayside. . . . 

"Pines rise mournfully on each side of the nearing object; ravens in 
flocks advance with it overhead, waiting to pick out the eyes of those who 
fall. . . . The sky seems to join itself to the land. The marching figures 
drop rapidly, and almost immediately become white grave-mounds." 

The Grand Army is wiped away. On the Peninsula th( 
star of Wellington continues to rise. After Leipzig, Napoleon 
is without an army. The Allies are supreme. Then follows 
as swift as fate the.Catastrophe the Will had been weaving — 
two hundred pages that read like an avalanche. Maria 
Louise is appointed Eegent, but upon the advance of the 
Allies retires from Paris and a Bourbon is again placed 
on the throne of France. Napoleon is in eclipse. The 
people of Paris put a rope around the neck of the statue 
of Napoleon on the Column of the Grand Army and amuse 
themselves with twitching it and crying, " Strangle the 
tyrant!" From the swift rattle of abdication to Elba we 
are given two respites. One comes when Eoustan, the 
Mameluke, true to his heredity, brings Napoleon the sword 
for suicide. Eefusing this as untimely, Napoleon muses on 
death by another means : 
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" How gild the sunset sky of majesty 
Better than by the act esteemed of yore? 
Plutarchian heroes outstayed not their fame, 
And what nor Brutus nor Themistocles 
Nor Cato nor Mark Antony survived, 
Why, why should I?" 

He takes poison, but is saved. 

The other is in the chamber of Josephine, where she who 
had been an Empress lies dying. Her thoughts are all upon 
her absent lord, his late distresses, and those early days 
when, liking Parisian coquetting best, she refused to join 
the victorious General in Italy. 

" The independent spouse 
At that time was myself; but afterward 
I grew to be the captive, he the free. 
Always 'tis so: the man wins finally!" 

Action begins again with Napoleon's dramatic escape 
from Elba, his building of an army, the desertion of Maria 
Louisa to the Allies and the arms of her Count, and flight 
of Louis from Paris. We are in the famous ball-room at 
Brussels. The news comes that the French have passed 
the Sambre at Charleroi. Wellington makes call for the 
rendezvous There echoes through the room the " long- 
drawn metallic purl of sound " of the call to arms, and the 
Spirit of the Years sees moving among the dancers one 
whom none others have seen: 

"He was my old friend Death, in rarest trim, 
The occasion favoring his husbandry." 

Like premonitory events of fate come the battle at Quartre- 
Bras, the skirmishes on the road to Waterloo and at Nivelle. 
The battle of Waterloo hangs suspended in the air and final- 
ly breaks into detonations as the armies wheel to action. 
There are a hundred pages of swift, hard, vigorous fighting, 
now viewed from afar as if from aerial vantage ground, now 
from the midst of the struggle. Under the lights of the 
different Spirits the action flashes to scorn, softens to ten- 
derness, or becomes clarified into the picturesque. It is safe 
to say that our literature has no such battle scenes since 
Shakespeare, whose scenes these resemble. Before us flash 
the death of Brunswick, Picton, Ponsonby, the sacrifice of 
Ney to a worse than death on the battle-field — 

"The finest cavalry commander, he 
That wears a foreign plume." 
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There's time for justice to each, though the action moves 
like a whirlwind. 

And then we are taken to scenes such as we have not had 
hefore, the horror and sordidness of war. It is in the 
Women's Camp near Mont Saint Jean. 

"Woman: There's no sign of my husband any longer. His battalion 
is half a mile from where it was. He looked back as they wheeled ofi 
toward the fighting-line, as much as to say, 'Nancy, if I don't see 'ee 
again, this is good-by, my dear.' Yes, poor man! . . . Not but what 'a 
had a temper at times 1 

" Second Woman : I'm out of all that. My husband — as I used to call 
him for form's sake — is quiet enough. He was wownded at Quarter- 
Brass the day before yesterday, and died the same night. But I didn't 
know it till I got here, and then says I, ' Widder or no widder, I mean 
to see this out.' " 

The unweeting doom assigned by the Will draws down 
upon Napoleon. The impatient waiting for Grouchy ends 
in the certainty that he will not come. 

"Life's curse begins, I see, 
With helplessness," 

muses Napoleon. Then, the Prussians coming up and loss 
made certain, he cries : 

"Now all is lost! The clocks of the world 
Strike my last empery-hour," 

and with the end, in the words of the Spirit of Rumors, 
Napoleon " loses his last chance of dying well." 
After the battle comes quiet: 

"The reds disappear from the sky, and the dusk grows deeper. The 
action of the battle degenerates to a hunt, and recedes farther and farther 
into the distance southward. ... In the vast and dusky shambles black, 
slouching shapes begin to move, the plunderers of the dead and dying. 

"The night grows clear and beautiful, and the moon shines musingly 
down. But instead of the sweet smell of green herbs and dewy rye as 
at her last shining upon these fields, there is now the stench of gun- 
powder and a muddy stew of crushed crops and gore." 

In such a study as this one cannot do justice to the re- 
markable variety of form and effectiveness of poetic diction 
displayed in The Dynasts. Hardy's gift, as he himself sug- 
gests in the Preface to one of his volumes of verse, is dra- 
matic rather than lyrical, yet there are three or four songs 
of great beauty in the work and other passages of a lyrical 
character that approach pure magic. One finds it necessary 
to mention the technical versatility displayed in the lyrics 
of the Intelligences and Choruses, and particularly the ex- 
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traordinary flexibility of the blank -verse paraphrases of 
actual prose addresses and public documents, such, for in- 
stance, as the Proclamation of the Powers, which Hardy 
gives both in verse and the original prose. The narrative 
and dramatic mastery of the diction, both prose and verse, 
has already been sufficiently indicated. Hardy has enriched 
English poetry with some lines that will not die ; many, in- 
deed, challenge and enjoy comparison with the best in the 
language. The death of Nelson, Josephine's pleading be- 
fore the divorce, and Napoleon's colloquy with the Spirit of 
the Years at the end of the drama are pure gold. In our 
literature one can go no further than to say a thing is Shake- 
spearean. In The Dynasts we see many traits that strengthen 
the association of the name of Hardy with that of Shake- 
speare; and yet in the entire work there isn't a line that 
one can say is reminiscent of Shakespeare. In respect of 
independence of genius, Hardy is unique in our time. The 
conclusion must be that here is a work of first magnitude — 
the first, indeed, of our day to create out of the modern 
cosmogony an epical structure vigorous with all the mean- 
ings of antiquity. 

Thomas H. Dickinson. 



